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by 
Kenneth W. Stevenson 
|. Methodology 


In this paper*, I intend to examine the rites of baptism (and catechumen- 
ate) as these are to be found in the principal manuscripts available today, 
starting with the eighth-century Barberini 336 Euchologion.' But first, let 
me make three points of methodology, which apply closely to any study of 
initiation according to the liturgy of any one church, both historically, and 
today. 

First of all, the question of rites. In his book, Les rites de passage,” the 
social anthropologist Arnold van Gennep distinguishes three stages in rites 
of initiation in primitive societies. The first stage consists of ‘rites prélimi- 
naires (séparation)’; here, those to be initiated are ‘separated’ from the 
community, and earmarked for eventual membership as full adults. 

Secondly, there is the stage which involves ‘rites liminaires (marge)’; 
here, those who are going to be initiated undergo various preparatory rites, 
which ritualise both their ‘liminal’ experience, on the edge of the commun- 
ity, and their coming to terms with their future initiation. 

Thirdly, there is the ‘agrégation’, which is the rite of incorporation into 
the community itself. 

Various scholars have applied these three stages to the ancient liturgies of 
baptism, notably Aidan Kavanagh in his book, The Shape of Baptism.* The 
parallels are indeed striking when we look at Christian origins. The rite of 
separation corresponds with enrolment for the catechumenate; the period 
of liminality corresponds with the catechumenate itself; and the rite of 
incorporation is the baptism itself, set within the Easter celebration of the 
eucharist. 

These three stages are the backbone of the Byzantine Baptism liturgy 
today, even when that service is celebrated not in the ‘ideal’ context of adults 
through Lent and culminating at Easter (as it was of old), but as a semi- 
private rite, with a baby, the family and friends, and no celebration of the 
eucharist. 

The second point of methodology concerns what the German scholar, 
Anton Baumstark, called Comparative Liturgy. This is what we use, 
bluntly speaking, when we have not enough evidence to fill the whole 
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picture. We compare what we have, and, in the words of Robert Taft, ‘If 
there are no differences, there is no need for comparison; if there are no 
similarities, there is no basis for it.”> In looking at the evidence, we shall be 
using that comparative method, and we shall find some striking similarities, 
because of the inherently conservative character of the Byzantine liturgical 
tradition. 

The third point flows from the first two. Some years ago, Lévi-Strauss 
drew attention to the distinction between ‘deep structures’ and ‘surface 
structures’ in anthropology.° The same can be applied to liturgical study. 
The deep structures are those which remain and are constant; they are 
common to all the main liturgical families, although they are not immune to 
shifts and adaptations. The surface structures are the top-dressing, the ways 
in which individual rites move around in order to express new meaning and 
secondary functions which are different from cousins, for example Byzan- 
tine versus Roman, or (more recently) Anglican versus Methodist. For our 
quest now, the deep structures are the liturgies of the Catechumenate and 
Baptism through Lent to Easter and after, which were originally separate; 
whereas the surface structures are formed in the way those originally 
separate rites were brought together, so that it can all happen at once. 


Il. The ‘Pre-history’ of the Byzantine Rite: Chrysostom’s Homilies 


So much for method; what of the evidence? The earliest evidence is what 
might be called the ‘pre-history’ of the Byzantine rite, the baptismal 
homilies of John Chrysostom, which were preached some time in the late 
380’s, 390’s in Antioch while John was still a presbyter.’ From these homilies 
we glean the following stages in making new Christians: 

— teaching through Lent, with exorcisms, performed by exorcists, to 
the candidates who are naked. 

~ on Good Friday, at 3.00 p.m. (an eminently symbolic time)® 
presbyters lead the candidates into church for the renunciation of 
evil and the profession of faith, and the recitation of the Creed. 

— the candidates are anointed with olive oil. 

— the next day, Easter Eve, during the Vigil liturgy, the candidates 
are led to the baptistery, where they are stripped, and anointed with 
oil again. 

— the candidates are taken down into the waters of the font. 

— the candidates are clothed with a white garment, greeted with the 
kiss of peace (for the first time), and receive Holy Communion at 
the Easter Eucharist. 
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In the three sets of homilies which have come down to us, there are slight 
variations, but we have more than enough to go on here; and there are even 
direct or indirect quotations from the later liturgy. First, on Good Friday: 

‘I renounce you, Satan, your pomp, your worship and your works..... 
and I pledge myself, Christ, to you..’ 
‘N. is anointed in the name of the Father...... 


Secondly, at the Easter baptism itself: 
‘N is baptised in the name.....’ 


Three observations can be made about the rites alluded to in these 
homilies, apart from reinforcing the point already made about the essential- 
ly corporate and ecclesial character as an ‘Easter Sacrament’. 

First, Chrysostom finds it necessary to defend the passive formula, ‘N. is 
baptised’, over against ‘I baptise you’, which is attested in Syria earlier, but 
which was replaced by the passive formula throughout the East, except at 
Alexandria, where it is still used in the Coptic rite; and, indeed, it subse- 
quently became standard throughout the West.'° It is Christ, not the priest, 
who does the baptising. (The passive formula is also used at the reception of 
Holy Communion, at betrothal, and at the crowning at marriage, and may 
be said to be the standard Byzantine sacramental/ritual formula.) 

Secondly, whereas there are two anointings before baptism with olive oil 
(which are regarded as duplications, rather than having separate mean- 
ings), there is no anointing after baptism.’ This is the principal difference 
between Chrysostom and the (later) West Syrian and Byzantine liturgical 
texts. Moreover, Chrysostom’s anointings appear to have both a renuncia- 
tory and an initiatory character; they are about rejecting evil and the giving 
of the Spirit. Various attempts have been made to iron out this apparent 
anomaly. Some have even maintained that the anointing is confirmation 
before baptism.'* But the word ‘confirmation’ is not an appropriate one 
when dealing with any of the Eastern rites of initiation, because it is loaded 
with Western controversy, and is a little like looking for a Gothic arch in 
Hagia Sophia.'? 

Thirdly, the anointing after baptism was added to the West Syrian rite, 
probably soon after John Chrysostom, for it is mentioned in the homilies of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia; and the word used is ‘seal’, the same word John 
Chrysostom employs when alluding to his (pre-baptismal) anointing, 
though his terminology is apt to vary.'* There is, clearly, a shift in understan- 
ding, and a marked development in the evolution of the rites. Gabriele 
Winkler’ has suggested reasons for this, contrasting the (earlier) Syrian 
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pattern in which the anointing precedes baptism, and the sequence of 
actions is meant to imitate the baptism of Jesus in the River Jordan, so that 
the anointing is about messianic sonship, and the water is about cleansing. 
That early pattern (she maintains) was subsequently adapted, so that the 
anointings become two in number; first, an exorcistic anointing before 
baptism, and, secondly, a post-baptismal anointing with chrism, symbolis- 
ing messianic sonship. It is this later pattern, which is known at Jerusalem 
and Rome" before John Chrysostom, which provides the basis for the later 
West Syrian Byzantine rite. 


Ill. The first Texts: from Barberini 336 onwards 


To that we must now turn. In looking at the main texts, it is indeed 
remarkable how little has changed through the centuries, even though the 
deep structures of an ideal Easter baptism have been compromised by the 
hard facts of a missionary church in a Christendom setting, producing an 
atrophied rite brought about by surface structures, and celebrated at any 
time of the year. The main manuscript is that contained in Barberini 336.” 
Here we have two texts; the second one, which only deals with the 
catechumenate, is ‘unquestionably older’;'® the first one shows signs of 
antiquity already, even though it adapts the rite (a) so that it can be used with 
children (the prayers after birth), and (b) so that it need not be used only at 
Easter (no stipulations about Lent-Holy Week in the preparatory rites). 
Even more remarkable, however, is that the prayers for this whole elabo- 
rate scheme alter little as time goes on. The theological and liturgical roots of 
the Byzantine, and other Eastern Churches, are avowedly Patristic; subse- 
quent development is to do with pastoral setting and secondary features. '” 


The whole scheme resembles broadly the other Eastern rites, but struc- 
turally and textually, is most like the West Syrian”? (closest textual resem- 
blances in italics): 

— aprayer on the eighth day after birth, sealing the child on forehead, 
breast and mouth, and giving the name. The prayer asks that the 
child ‘guard the seal unbroken’, a clause found in a longer prayer at 
the end of the catechumenate, which is probably an earlier com- 
position; 


— aprayer on the fourtieth day after birth alluding to the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple (already at the time a feast at Constantino- 
ple), and it prays that the child, ‘coming to the washing of immortal- 
ity.. may become a child of light and day’. 
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— The Catechumenate rites follow: 


first, clothes and shoes are removed, and the candidate faces east, is 
breathed upon, and is sealed on forehead, mouth and breast. A 
prayer is said, praying in general terms for the future baptism and 
baptismal life of the candidate; 


secondly, there are three exorcisms, which would have taken place 
at certain stages through Lent. One prayer alludes to the fallin Gen. 
1 and 2; other themes and biblical allusions permeate the other 
prayers. 


— The Renunciation and Profession of faith rites: 


first, a prayer for the candidate, looking forward to baptism: ‘open 
the eyes of his understanding that he may behold the light of thy 
gospel..... deliver him..... from the mid-day spirit, from evil phan- 
toms’. This seems to allude to the Good Friday 3.00 p.m. rite in 
Chrysostom; so we may assume that this was the time when it was 
originally celebrated;** 


secondly, a prayer of exorcism, with sealing on brow, mouth and 
breast. This is the prayer that mentions ‘guarding the seal un- 
broken’, and it also mentions ‘preserving the garment unspotted’, 
which means the baptismal garment; 


thirdly, the renunciation and profession of faith and Creed, which is 
dramatic, because the candidate is stripped and the shoes removed, 
and he turns west for renouncing the devil, and east for professing 
faith in Christ. A prayer for the candidate concludes this part of the 
rite, which uses the light-symbolism noted earlier; ‘summon these 
thy servants to thy holy enlightening...’ 


— The Baptism now at last comes, on ‘the Holy Sabbath’, i.e. at the Easter 
Vigil liturgy: 
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first, the deacon prays a litany, which consists mainly of biddings for 
prayer for the blessing of the baptismal waters. Meanwhile, the 
priest prays a silent prayer for himself, as he prepares to celebrate 
holy baptism. Such preparatory prayers are familiar in comparable 
positions in other services of the Byzantine rite; 


secondly, the baptismal waters are blessed in a lengthy prayer which 
follows the same sequence of ideas as the anaphora, or eucharistic 


prayer, in the Divine Liturgy.”* Thanksgiving for creation, unity of 
praise with the angels in heaven, creation of humankind, the birth 
and life and ministry of Christ, and his baptism; and at this point, the 
prayer moves into supplication for the blessing of the waters. The 
prayer then exorcises the water, which could be later than the main 
core of the prayer. It concludes with the greeting of peace; 


thirdly, the oil for the first anointing is blessed. It starts off with an 
allusion to the olive-twig brought by the dove to Noah in his ark — 
what more homely an image could there be? But, unlike, for 
example, the corresponding prayer in the Coptic rite, which blesses 
this oil exclusively for exorcism,” this prayer reproduces the same 
two-fold theme which we came across in Chrysostom of his one, 
sole anointing, both renunciatory and initiatory. The prayer is 
obviously considerably older than the eighth century. Oil is then 
poured into the water, and Alleluia is chanted thrice; 


fourthly, the candidate is anointed with olive oil, first by the priest, 
on the forehead, breast, and back; and then by the deacon all over 
the body; 


fifthly, the candidate is baptised, and Ps. 32 is chanted, ‘Blessed are 
they whose iniquities have been forgiven’. (This was in use at 
Constantinople at the time of Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in 43475); 

sixthly, the priest prays for the candidate prior to giving him the ‘seal 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit’. This is the part of the rite absent in 
Chrysostom, but mentioned by Theodore, and other fourth cen- 
tury writers. It speaks of the ‘epiphany’ of Christ (in Byzantine 
liturgy, an allusion to Christ’s baptism), and declares that the 
baptism just completed has conferred messianic sonship and the 
forgiveness of sins. Now, the sealing is to be given, ‘the gift of thy 
holy and all-powerful and worshipful Spirit’, and there is also 
reference to ‘the communion of the Holy Body and Precious Blood 
of thy Christ’, a clear reference to the eucharist. 

Before the seal is given with chrism on the forehead and eyes, 
nostrils and mouth, and both ears (i.e. clearly in more particular 
places than any sealing so far), the priest says ‘As many as are 
baptized in Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal.3:27). The white 
garment, alluded to in Chrysostom, was probably put on at this 
stage; 
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seventhly, the newly-baptised is led into Church for the eucharist.”° 


It is impossible to exaggerate the psychological impact which such a 
fulsome and symbol-ridden celebration of baptism must have had on 
ordinary women and men. And the clear importance of Easter Baptism 
preceded -by Lenten Catechumenate is manifest in the way the deep 
structures are already adapted for use with children. There is also a strong 
corporate consciousness, which is underlined in the way the community is 
involved in the celebration of baptism. Moreover, in the same manuscript, 
there is a series of prayers for those preparing for baptism, which appears in 
the Liturgy of the Presanctified on Wednesdays and Fridays at the end of 
Lent;?’ it bears comparison with the litany by the deacon just before the 
blessing of the baptismal waters. It concludes with a simple prayer by the 
priest which encapsulates the value attached to baptism, at least in ideal 
form, by the Church, as she prepares to celebrate it at Easter: 

‘Shine, O Master, with the light of your face, upon those who are 
preparing for holy illumination and who aspire to put away the 
defilement of sin. Enlighten their hearts; confirm them in faith; 
strengthen them in hope; perfect them in love; make them precious 
members of your Christ who gave himself as a ransom for our souls, 
for you are our illumination and we render glory to you, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.....’ 


Nor does the baptism end there.”? On the eighth day after Easter, there is 
the washing off of the chrism, which has been ‘guarded’ during the week 
following baptism, when the newly-baptised attended the daily mystagogi- 
cal catecheses. The washing is preceded by three prayers, which point 
forward to the Christian life and witness for which baptism has equipped the 
new Christian. Another extra rite is the tonsure, which ritual symbolic 
action by the priest is preceded by two prayers, which speak again of the 
Christian life, and the offering of hairlocks to the Lord. Nothing to do with 
monasticism, it is a way of marking the newly-baptised, who now loses the 
white robe, and is finally dismissed, to get on with the Christian life. 


IV. Later Texts 


There are further developments in the rite which interpret necessity, 
architectural as well as pastoral. Barberini 336 reproduces the Constantino- 
ple rite, but for use by presbyters. In two later manuscripts, we see how the 
rites were celebrated in Hagia Sophia. The first is the tenth-century Typicon 
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of the Great Church.°*° Perhaps in an effort to cope with many baptisms at 
Easter, or else to make baptism available to many at that holy season, there 
are two celebrations of Christian initiation. The first takes place in the little 
baptistery, by the patriarch, at the end of Orthros, after the dismissal. It 
seems a second class performance; but it should be noted, nonetheless. The 
second, in the great baptistery, and also by the patriarch, is celebrated at the 
great Easter Vigil liturgy, in the evening of that day. This ‘great baptism’, as 
one might call it, takes place during the long series of Old Testament lections 
that make up the Easter Vigil’s first part, after the opening chants and the 
light-ceremony. The patriarch, who has got the Vigil going, up to the first 
lection, then processes from his throne to the baptistery, where he changes 
from purple into a white sticharion. He censes the font, walking round it 
three times, and then performs the baptism. 

At this point, an eleventh-century manuscript, Grottaferrata G.b.I,** 
comes to our aid with a complete text. What we find is a slight embellishment 
of Barberini 336: the same prayers recur, in the same order, with some 
enrichments and slight alterations. The two main differences are (a) that the 
white garment is specified in the text, and it is put on before the chrismation; 
and (b) that the chrismation is given not in the baptistery, but in the adjacent 
Church of Hagios Petros. This is a local peculiarity, and not all manuscripts 
of this era make this stipulation.** There is a solemn and joyous procession 
from Hagios Petros back to the Great Church, with the singing of Ps. 32 as 
the main feature. All the presbyters have changed into white vestments, and 
when the patriarch makes his entry into the church once more, the Eucharist 
begins, for which the Epistle pericope is Rom. 6:3-11 (dying and rising with 
Christ) and the Gospel pericope is Matthew 28:1-20 (the resurrection, the 
appearance of Jesus, and his command to baptize in his name). Both are 
traditional lections in the East for the Easter Eucharist, and each has 
obvious baptismal overtones.* 

Much has been stressed about the Paschal character of baptism, but there 
is a long tradition, going back perhaps to the fourth century, that Epiphany 
was also an appropriate time for baptism.** In local mediaeval rites, 
however, the question, as time goes on, is not whether baptism is to be at 
Easter or Epiphany so much as whether or not it is a large baptism, and 
whether or not it is celebrated with the eucharist, as of old. When it was not 
celebrated, one option was to administer communion from the reserved 
sacrament.*° A fourteenth century text envisages no eucharist or commun- 
ion, but prescribes the two biblical readings that also appear at the end of the 
rite as used today; the Easter epistle (Rom. 6:3-11), and a considerably 
shorter version of the Easter gospel (Matt. 28:16-20 - not 1-20).*° A survey of 
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the many local rites reveals some further points. The diaconal litany at the 
start of baptism varies considerably in some rites, and a censing of the 
baptistery appears in the ninth/tenth century.*’ There is also a tendency in 
some rites to expand on the formula at chrismation, anointing other parts of 
the body (including feet), and including suitable interpretative formulae. A 
few manuscripts even insert a version of the western ‘confirmation prayer’, 
with its reference to the seven-fold gifts of the Spirit in Isa. 11:2.°° The 
catechumenate rite gradually becomes assimilated to baptism, so that by the 
sixteenth century, only the first exorcism prayer is used (the other two being 
dropped); two fifteenth-century texts illustrate this clearly - one assumes 
that catechumenate will lead straight into baptism, the other directs the 
priest to ask at the end of the catechumenate rite if the baptism is to be 
celebrated that day.*° The rite of tonsure appears sometimes after the 
ablution rite, sometimes at the end of baptism; the ablution rite, it seems, is 
the last to be assimilated into the baptism liturgy, for there are still signs as 
late as the sixteenth century that a gap of eight days was (theoretically at 
least) observed.*° The modern rite used in today’s Byzantine-rite churches 
is thus the result of the classical evolution from the fourth to the seventh- 
eighth centuries noted earlier, the enrichments of subsequent ages, as well 
as the gradual absorption of phased initiation into one single service.*'! 

Baptism, unlike subsequent western practice, is always by immersion, 
and, as if to safeguard such a bold liturgical action, the water must always be 
warm; after all, who bathes in freezing water but a nineteenth-century 
Anglo-Saxon masochist? Fonts in antiquity were indeed generously large, 
often cruciform, often in the shape of a very large bath-tub.”” This latter 
appears to have been the shape of the font that originally stood in the great 
baptistery of Hagia Sophia; deep enough for the average mediterranean 
person to stand in up to the neck, and long enough for two people to lie 
headlong.*? ‘The font is a pool to bathe in, awomb to be born from, a tomb to 
be buried in’, as Aidan Kavanagh has recently written. What a far cry that 
is from the clinical, attenuated fonts of the recent West, that resemble more 
a convenient and cute standing ash-tray than the powerful and massive 
bathing areas of earlier times. 


V. Conclusion 


For a liturgist who studies the past in order to understand it both for its 
own sake and in order to have aclearer eye on the present, it is not possible to 
handle these venerable texts without having the sense of entering a world 
which not only antedates, but is also happily foreign from such tedious 
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western controversies as ‘what is confirmation?’, ‘at what age should people 
receive holy communion?’, and much else besides. 

There is so much that is wholesome in the classical Byzantine baptismal 
liturgy, with its roots in Chrysostom’s homilies, its main branches in the texts 
known to us through Barberini 336, and its leaves sprouting through later 
texts which place all of that into the magnificent church that was built to 
house Christian worship at its most ebullient and excellent by Justinian in 
Constantinople. As someone formed in that part of the Anglican tradition 
that has instinctively looked to the Eastern Fathers for primal inspiration in 
matters of liturgy, doctrine, and what might be called ‘church life’, it is hard 
to avoid gazing at the deep structures of that fine, symbolic tradition and not 
also look askance at the comparative poverty of contemporary thought and 
practice in the West. That, however, is another matter. 

But this brief investigation is by a Westerner, and so my final words 
appropriately come from another admirer of things Eastern, the nineteenth 
century Danish hymn-writer, Nikolai Grundtvig, whose own theological 
emphasis on every Sunday as Easter leans heavily on a Danish Lutheran 
tradition from the time of the Reformation. In 1837, he experienced what 
has been described as a ‘Greek awakening’, for he was able to study many 
ancient Byzantine hymns and prayers.*° Struck both by their profundity, 
and their commonality with many of his own views, he put his hand to yet 
more hymnological compositions, among which stands one (‘Almindelig er 
Kristi kirke’) which somehow straddles vast differences in time, culture, and 
theology, but which affirms the essentially unified character of the whole 
Christian church in baptism: 

‘Christ and His Church are universal, 
A house of prayer for all mankind, 
His Spirit there alone is active, 
God’s love and truth interpreting; 

Its faith and baptism it changes 

With time as little as its Maker, 

Its promises like its spirit last.’*° 


NOTES 


* This paper was read at the XXth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Manchester, 
22nd-24th March, 1986 
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controversy, op.cit., 358. 

See Riley, op.cit., 31ff.; see also Brock, op.cit., passim. 

See G. Winkler, Das Armenische Initiationsrituale: Entwicklungsgeschichte und Litur- 
gievergleichende Untersuchung der Quellen des 3. bis 10. Jahrhunderts (Orientalia Christ- 
iana Analecta 217), Rome (Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies) 1982, passim. The 
work is reviewed by Taft in Worship, referred to above, n. 5 (full text, 264-66). (A summary 
of Winkler’s findings appears in id.auct., ‘The Original Meaning of the Prebaptismal 
Anointing and its Implications’ in Worship 52 (1978) 24-45). 

See texts in Whitaker, Documents, 23ff. (Cyril) and 2ff. (Hippolytus). On Winkler’s 
analysis, Chrysostom’s rite would stand mid-way between the old Syrian and the (later) 
West Syrian; it still has but one anointing, but some of the later symbolism is worked into 
the rite. For Winkler, the original Syrian-Armenian pattern consists of: preparatory 
fasting and prayer; a prebaptismal anointing of the head; a blessing of water with oil; 
baptism in water; eucharist. 

The later West Syrian pattern extends this: enrollment for catechumenate, with exorcisms 
and prayers; renunciation of Satan; profession of faith, with anointing; blessing of oil and 
water; baptism; post-baptismal anointing (the chief new feature); clothing; eucharist. 
Winkler makes much of the difference between Jordan-motifs in the original Syrian 
tradition (Luke 4:18) and the (later, in her opinion) dying-and-rising theology of Paul 
(Rom, 6:3-11) that emanated from Jerusalem, under influence of Cyril. 

See above. n. 1. The nearest to a critical text is in P. Trembelas, Micron Euchologion 1, 
Athens 1950, 318-82 (table of texts, 6-8). 

L. L. Mitchell, Baptismal Anointing (Alcuin Club Collections 48), London (S.P.C.K.), 
1970, 61; for discussion of Chrysostom, see 36-39, and these texts, see 61-65. 

See A. Raes, Introductio in Liturgiam Orientalem, Rome (Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
Studies) 1947, for comparative charts of all the eastern rites, 122-23, 130-31, 140-41, 148- 
49. The resemblance demonstrates precisely what Taft and Kavanagh have to say about 
‘deep structures’, see above n. 6. 

Description taken from texts cited above, n. 1. See also T. Thompson, The Offices of 
Baptism and Confirmation, Cambridge (University Press) 1914, for charts, 234-36; but 
Thompson is dated insofar as he assumes that the Armenian rite is ‘derived’ from the 
Greek, whereas Winkler would maintain the opposite. 

For this, see above, n. 8. (See also Riley, op.cit., 28ff. and nn.) 

See A. Schmemann, Of Water and the Spirit: A Liturgical Study of Baptism, London 
(S.P.C.K.) 1976, 44ff.; the whole book is a very useful explanation of the meaning of the 
whole rite, as actually practised in today’s church. 

See Thompson, op.cit., 236; see also E. C. Ratcliff, ‘The Relation of Confirmation to 
Baptism in the Early Roman and Byzantine Liturgies’ in A. H. Couratin, D. H. Tripp 
(edd.), E. C. Ratcliff: Liturgical Studies, London (S.P.C.K.) 1976, 122-23 (for whole 
essay, see 118-34). 

See H. Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, 1, Wurzburg (Stahl) 1864, 194. 

See Riley, op.cit., 417, and n. 180. 

For the Easter eucharist, the readings have traditionally been Rom. 6:3-12 and Matthew 
28:1-20, with the Benedicite before the Epistle and Ps. 82 before the Gospel; for other 
archaic features see R. F. Taft, The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of Gifts and 
other Pre-anaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 200), Rome (Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies) 1975, 53ff.; and Ps. 77:65 as 
the basis for the Koinonikon; see T. Schattauer, ‘The Koinonikon of the Byzantine 
Liturgy: An Historical Study’ in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 49 (1983) 101 (whole 
article, 91-129). 

See Goar, op.cit., 164-5; for a discussion of the archaic character of this rite, and the 
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34, 
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persistence of the Genesis-catechesis in Lent, see N. Uspensky, Evening Worship in the 
Orthodox Church, New York (St. Vladimir’s Press) 1985, 129-38; see also G. Winkler, 
‘Der geschichtliche Hintergrund der byzantinischen Prasanktifikatenvesper’ in Oriens 
Christianus 65 (1972) 184-206. 

ET from Byzantine Daily Worship, Allendale/Combermere (Alleluia Press) 1969, 375 
(Greek Melkite service-book). 

For texts, see Goar, op.cit., 303ff. (ablution) and 306ff. (tonsure); the tonsure did not 
originally take place together with the ablution, and the order varies in local service-books 
in the later Middle Ages. 

See J. Mateos, Le Typicon de La Grande Eglise, II: Le Cycle des Fétes Mobiles (Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 166), Rome (Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies) 1963, 85. There 
is also a baptism, in the little baptistery on ‘Lazarus’ Saturday (the day before Palm 
Sunday), ibid., 63. 

Text in Goar, op.cit., 291f. 

G. Bertoniére, The Historical Development of the Easter Vigil and Related Services in the 
Greek Church (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 193), Rome (Pontifical Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies) 1972, 132ff., and nn. A small church, it was situated to the east, see W. R. 
Lethaby, H. Swainson, The Church of S. Sophia, London (Macmillan) 1894, 183f. 
See above, n. 26. For charts showing the structure and lections for the Easter Vigil liturgy, 
see Bertoniére, op.cit., appended to text. By contrast, see Winkler’s discussion of the use 
of scripture-readings at baptism, op.cit., Appendix, 449ff. 

For a discussion of this, see T. J. Talley, The Origins of the Liturgical Year, New York 
(Pueblo) 1986, 33ff. To this day, there is a special liturgy for blessing the waters on 
Epiphany, which is, like the baptism rite, a modern service that closely resembles an 
antique original, contained in Barberini 336, for which see Goar, op.cit., 366-72; the litany 
and blessing are strikingly similar to those contained in the baptism rite. 

For texts, see A. Dmitrievski. Opisanie Liturgiceskich Rukopisei 11: Euchologhia, Kiev 
1901 (= DM), 630 (fifteenth century rite which distinguishes between ‘big’ baptisms and 
others); 733 (Mt. Athos Kostamonitos 615, sixteenth century, specifies dismissal at end, 
unless the liturgy is celebrated); 854 (Mt. Athos Kostamonitos 60, also sixteenth century, 
has reserved sacrament). 

Text in Goar, op.cit., 287-91; the dismissal follows the two readings. This is the Grot- 
taferrata G.b. III manuscript. 

e.g. Sinaiticus Graecus 957 (ninth-tenth century) and Sinaiticus Graecus 973 (1153), texts 
in DM, 1-3, 78-79; Grottaferrata G.b. VII (tenth century) in G. Passarelli, L’Eucologio 
Cryptense G.b. VII, Thessalonica (Institute for Patristic Studies) 1982, 104. 

e.g. Sinaiticus Graecus 957, Sinaiticus Graecus 984 (1686), Mt. Athos Panteleimon 780 
(sixteenth century), DM, 3,599,829. Sinaiticus Graecus 982 (thirteenth century) has the 
‘confirmation prayer’, as well as the extra chrismation formulae similar to Sinaiticus 
Graecus 957, 235f. The earliest manuscript to contain the Confirmation Prayer is Grot- 
taferrata G.b. VII, see Passarelli, op.cit., 106. See A. Strittmatter, ‘The Latin prayer ad 
infantes consignandos in the Byzantine rite of Confirmation’ in Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 21 (1955) 308-20. See J. D. C. Fisher, Confirmation-Then and Now (Alcuin Club 
Collections 60), London (S.P.C.K.) 1978, 14ff., 53-56,58ff., for discussion of the early 
development of this prayer in the West. 

First exorcism only, in Mt. Athos Kostamonitos 60 (sixteenth century), DM 853; which also 
has reserved sacrament. Whereas Sinaiticus Graecus 968 (1426) moves straight from 
catechumenate into baptism, Mt. Athos St. Athanasius 88 (1475) has the enquiry by the 
priest, if baptism is to follow on the same day, DM, 398-400, 438-40. 

See Schmemann, op.cit., 121ff., for a discussion of these rites. 


. See, for example, Service Book of the Holy Eastern Catholic and Apostolic Church 


according to the use of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America, 
1980, 146-65. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


See J. G. Davies, The Architectural Setting of Baptism, London (S.C.M.) 1962, for 
discussion of fonts in antiquity, their subsequent development, and decline. 

See T. F. Mathews, Byzantine Churches of Istanbul, Pennsylvania State University Press 
1976, for illustrations, 312. [am indebted to Dr Rosemary Morris for drawing my attention 
to this. 

A. Kavanagh, Elements of Rite: A Handbook of Liturgical Style, New York (Pueblo) 1982, 
17. 

See C. Thodberg, A. P. Thyssen, N. F. S. Grundtvig: Tradition and Renewal, Copenhagen 
(Den Danske Selskab) 1983, essay by C. Thodberg, ‘Grundtvig the Hymnwriter’, 178ff. 
On Grundtvig’s wider ‘catholic’ appeal, see A. M. Allchin, The Kingdom of Love and 
Knowledge: The Encounter between Orthodoxy and the West, London (Darton, Longman, 
and Todd) 1979, 71-89. 

tr. Thodberg op.cit., 181f. Full text in Danish in Den Danske Salmebog, Kgbenhavn 
(Haase) 1953, no. 285. 


For CHART, showing the evolution and development of the Byzantine 
Baptism rites, see page 190. 
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